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THE DEW-DROP. 


Original. 


Roll back the curtain!—Time, with furrow’d brow, 
Glares from his sunken eye-balls on you now. 
Approach and look—then sum up, if you can, 
The ages mark‘d upon that hoary man. 
Gaze in the depths of his dark eyes and see 

er haps what might be an eternity. 


Vet hold!—a thing of joy, and life, and light; 
Draws our attention from his rapid flight. 
Reviving scenes that passed in days of yore: 
Clothing with truth imaginary lore; 

She leads us where Romance, in fitful mood, 
Peopled with beauty ev’ry solitude. 


It is the Sylph—whose glittering wings portray, 
The lightness which her limbs will soon display. 
{tis the Sylph—whose dark eyes brightly burn, 
And glance for glance would fain at once return 
While falls on all, their love-created rays, 

In an unbroken aud unclouded blaze. 


She smiles:—and straight the sunshine of the soul, 
Reflected back, illuminates the whole. 

he moves:—whiat grace in every motion plays 
When bounding through the dance’s giddy maze. 
She weeps:—and we dissolve at once in tears, 
Forget our manhood and our eighty years. 


What though the brow be furrow’'d o’er with age 
Shall not the charms of Iife our griefs assuage; 

Are we forbid, in faney e’en, to feel 

That which youth still pursues with flying heel: 

The phantasm Pleasure,—shade of Hope, which flies 
On rosy pinions through his cloudless skies. 


Turn to the stage:—again the pliant toe 

Is poised, and breathless is the crowd below, 

Above, around; until at last bursts torth, 

The tribute due and freely paid to worth, 
Applause—which through the brazen trump of Fame, 
Clothes with new honors, now the Sylphiad name. 


A change comes o’er the being of my theme 

And wrings her brow, which grows the more serene, 
Though agoniz’d by the foul charm which clings 

Tn leperous folds around her dark’ning wings. 

Since that cursed scarf was o’er her sioulders thrown 
A Niobe she seems in all but stone. 


A slave—she bends beneath the well piled load, 
And totters through her master’s drear abode; 
Now stoops to snatch a moment?s balniy sleep, 
And is forbid the happiness to weep; 

Nor knows how soon his tvranny will close, 
Blanch’d by thy influence —talasmanic rose! 


To consummate his ire he comes w here now 

His victim sleeps with an untroubled brow, 

Bared is the blade, and strung the arm with rage; 
Blood! blood alone! such passion may assuage, 
He strikes!—yet powerless falls the knife:—an arm 
Mightier than his preserves the Sylph from harm. 


Why seeks he safety in such rapid flight? 

Ts there a charm to shield the good to night? 

Whence comes those Wings? whose bright and gorgeous dyes, 
Fling back the li: ght that streams from beauty’s eyes : 

Or whence tie power to iningle in the dance, 

And shame thy ‘I’ aglioni? boastful France!— 


Clio will tell thee that herculean power 
Is not, and never was the dancer’s dower. 
Grace—beauty—sand expression’s happy art, 


Claim both the homage of the hand and heart; 
In her united; and for her alone, 


They weave the wreath and name it as her own. on. 
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[ EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER'S PORTFOLIO: ~~ the next day the Princess received this letter. 
| FAMILY HISTORY. “ ‘Having something to say to you, which I know will not 


| . 
; be very pleasing, I choose rather to write it first, being un- 
From the European Magazine. 


. || willing to surprize, you though I think what I am going to tell. 
\| Whosoever has visited the central inn at Carlise in a wet | | you should not, if you give yourself time to shtick thas anwar 


day, must remember how vainly the traveller looks from the | | any body was suffered to live at court in my Lord M C 
windows for amusement unless he understands horses suffi- || 

ciently well to admire the various kinds which bring two or en “ se see one npg 
\\three dozen west-country gtaziers and as many shrewd || — en ire bigness cries 

| | Lady M should stay with you, since that gives her hus- 
ai a ae nacaoaae eet] ee ee eee 

| s seme mark § = | we . : r 

|tween the well-filled gray coat and oil skin cap which dis- | .,, Pk es cage ee aon f : 
|tinguishes the plump Englishman, and the weather-beaten | relative, would have been uncivil in an equal, and I need not 
| plaid of his competitors, Once of the latter, a lean, sinewy, | say Ihave more to claim. Which, though my kindness 
‘tussct faced man, whose attire promised more acquaintance | y ould make me never exact, yet when I see the use you 
jwith cattle than books, began one with me by lamenting | would make of it, I must tell you, Lady M must not con- 
| that the rain would not allow him to walk on the castle walls |}: 7 41, with you. Atsome other time we shall reason the bu. 
|| OF the race ground, as the inn did not afford a single volume, | siness calmly; which I shall willingly do, or any thing else 
not even Burns or the “Tales of ny Landlord."—Such an | which may shew it shall never be my faultif we do not live 
| evidence of good taste duced me to cast my eyes on his port- kindly together, Nor will I ever be by choice but your truly 
|| manteau, whereon I saw the name of Ben Johnson inscribed, | 
|| with a sentiment of respect which a second glance at his | 
| honest countenance confirmed. Even an Annandale farmer | 

















loving and affectionate 
6 ¢______, Regina.’ 


| “When my mistress received this singular letter, she did 
1 oy ene! k a pene of on non inspira- || not forget that it related to the faithful — maar wo 
|| Won attached to that name, and we began a long discourse on || once been advised to rely on and keep as her ‘most kind an 
the merits of the Ayrshire ploughman and Ettrick shepherd, | true frlend;’ that it was tire by oe whose want of sensi- 
| which ended in my new friend Benjamin’s renewed regrets || bility had been’ proved by her cold careless entrance into the 
} that we had neither Guy Mannering nor Reb Roy.—“Sir,” | bedchamber where the late King (still living, though displac- 
|, continued he, “I know very well who he means by Dandie | ed) had always slept, and where she amused herself with 
Dinmont, though some people say it is I—and I know Rob | yiewing the counterpane and trimming, as idle travellers ex- 
Roy too, for I lived many a year with his second cousin’s aunt’s | amine an inn-keeper’s. The Princess might have removed 
grandsons, and he was the only one of the family that de-| 41] this cause of dissension between her and the highest per- 
served to be hanged. Lord! how true it is what he says | son in the realm, had she accepted my frank offer to depart, 
|| there of Skipton in Craven! But the worst is, though I know # but it was refused with fears and trembling. And she rath- 
|| all those stories by heart, and could tell them just ashe telis | er chose to encounter the insolence of the Queen’s messen- 
’em, I always want to be reading them again, and feel just | gers, who, when they brought an inquiry respecting the 
|as if I did not know how they would end.” | Prince, actually passed her, while sitting in the same room 
| “You have supplied the reason,” was my answer: “your | ty address thes.selves tohim. Yet the Princess strove to 
| historian paints from truth, and truth has the same advan- | coyeiliate the Queen; and when her condition compelled her 
| tage over fable which your strong plaid has over my black | tg confind herself on a sofa, and a dangerous period was ap- 
|| sill gown. But since truth delights us in the dress of ro. | proaching, she sent a dutiful message, alleging them as ex- 
i mance, as an honest man looks well in your tmany-colored | cyses for not waiting on ker Majesty. Once, and only once, 
| tartan, here is the fragment of an old memoir sufficiently | the Queen visited her in her forlorn indisposition. The salu- 
| ;mysterious and truc, and therefore both respectable and | tation, without expressing the least concern respecting her 
|touching.”—My auditor filled his glass, laid his mull aside, | health, or even touching her hand, was ihis—‘l have made 
| and lighted his indispensible pipe, whilc [ opened the first | the first step by coming to you, and I now expect you should 
|| sheet of the old pamphlet IT had found behind the aed make the next by removing Lady M 2” The Princess 
1 grate of the best inn parlor, dated 1710. | | only answered faltering, and as the Queen herself remarked, 
| “The beginning of the Princess’s kindness for me had aa | | looking paler than pried “J have never in all my life disobey- 
| early date;—we used to play together when she was a child, ‘ed your Majesty, except in this one particular, which will 
jand she even then expressed a particular fondness for me. | | suine time or other appear as unreasonable to the requester 
On her marriage with Prince Upon which the Queen rose up, and went away, 
| | quest I was added to her household, possibly because the | | repeating to me Prince as he led her to the coach, the same 
} | first lady of the bed chamber was a person whose discourse | | thing she had said to the Princess. They never met more, 
| and manner (though the Princess thought they agreed very | and company wis forbidden to wait upon my mistress, to 
| well together) cou'd not recommend her to so young a mis- | | whom, wishing to save her from indignities seldom offered 
| tress. For she looked like a madwoman, and talked like a || tg the heir of a crown, I again proposed my voluntary retire- 
scholar, Favor witha princess engaged me to her by a| | ment, and received this letter, whic th I transcribe, not because 
sentiment which I choose to eall honor rather than gratitude | it was the most fervent and affcetionate, but because it was 
| or duty; because while it implies all the justice and affec. | the briefest of very many which remain in my posses- 
tion of both it scems to express a more disinterested princi- a 
| ple of action than cither. “In obedience to my dear » 1 have told the Prince 























, at her own earnest 7e- |! as to me.” 





“Every body knows that the coldness between the Princess || 51) he desired me; and he is so far ‘un being of another 
and Queen arose from the foriner desiring an independent | jyinion, if there had been occasion he would have strenghened 
settlement, which, as she was told, ought to have been taken || ne in my resolutions, and we both beg uf you never to men- 
in any way her superiors plea cd. But she answered, “that Ition so cruel a thing more. Can you think either of us so 
she could not think herself wroag in desiring a security for || y, etched, that, for the sake of £. 20,000, and to be tormen- 
what was to support her.”—Tiie Queen replied, with an im- |} oq from morning to uight by flattering knaves and fools, we 
perious air—“What friends have you but the King and me?” hould forsake those te whom we have such obligations, and 




































































































































































whose misfortunes we have caused? Besides, can you be- 
.* who from the first moment 
laugh at me, and 

And, which is 








licve we will stoop to 
has uscd us at this rate? How would 
please himself with having got the better? 
much more, how would my conscience reproach me for hav 
sacrificed it, my honor, reputation, all the substantial com: 
forts of life, for transitory interests, which even to those who 
make it their idol never affords any real satisfaction, much 
No, my dear , never believe 
She can wait with pa- 








less to a virtuous mind. 
will ever submit. 





your faithful 


tience for a shunshine day; and it she does not live to sec it, yet | 


she hopes England will flourish again. Once 
leave to beg you would be so kind as never to speak of par- 
ting more; for let what will happen, it is the only thing that 
can make me miserable.’ 
Tuesday morning. 


“<The sunshine day came, however; my patroness prevail- 


* * * * 


ed over all her enemies, and her levees were thronged with | 


visitors, amongst whom my Lord Cacrnavon merrily said, ‘1 
hope madam, you will remember that I came to wait upon 
you, when none of this company did? She consulted me on all 
occasions, and would have loaded me with favors; but I only 


begged her to advance one of my aunt’s poor daughters, 
from the station of rocker to that of bed-chamber-woman, || 


and her brother (a ragged tall boy, whom the bottle-men, 
afterwards called honest John Hill) was made my lord’s aid- 
de-camp, though he thought him good-for-nothing. Not 
long after this, I went to pay my respects to my mistress in 
in the Christmas-holidays, and plainly perceived she was un- 
easy. She stood all the while I with her; and when 
I stooped to kiss her hand, raised me with a very cold em- 
brace, and without speaking one word, let me go. Now I 
remembered, that having gone very privately, on a day 


was 


before, by a secret passage, from lodgings to the bed cham- 
ber, on asudden my cousin, not knowing I was there, came 
in with the boldest and gayest air possible; but seeing me, 
stopped, and changing her manner intu a most solemn = cour- 
tesy inquired if my mistress rung, and went out agian. It 
was plain there existed some sceret between them; but, as 
honest Howell wisely saith, ‘A secret is too much for one, 
enough for two, but too little for three’—And much more 
wiscly he also saith, ‘From them whom I trust may God 
defend ine, but from those I do not trust I will defend myself.’ 
—Aflter much thought on the woman I had raised from the 
dust, and on her I had served so long with promises of unal- 
terable affecticn, I wrote to the latter, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, these few words:— 

“If —-—— will be so just as to reflect and examine her 
last reecption—how very different from what it has been! 
you cannot wonder at my reproaches, ———. 
is p'ain and sincere, and — did like it for many years. 
And if —has any remains of tie tenderness she once 
professed for her faithful friend, I would beg she might be 
treated one of these two way: 


My temper 








Either with the openness and 
confidence of a fricnd, as she has been for twenty years; or 
else in the manner necessary for the post she is in. And if 
she pleases to choose one of these ways, or any others, I pro- 
mise to follow it if possible, and on all occasions to shew 
that 


“My patroness hardly noticed this appeal; and my hus- 





— never had a more faithful servant.’ 


band, then in the height of a glory he might have made per- 
petual, was treated as if his success in her cause were inju- 
ries to her seli-love. He wrote to me as usual in eypher from 
the camp, professing his zeal for 83 and his distrust of 91, by 
which he meant our lady and her new advisers. Her change 
was more distinctly complained of in another letter, which | 
sent to her enclosed in one from myself— 

“*T cannot help sending this to shew how exactly my lord 
agrees in my opinion, that he has now no interest ' ith you. 
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| peak, begging to know the offence laid to my charge, u 





| 
oan constantly, as was her custom when she had been 


| provided with a phrase to shield her against all argument. 
|| When she came to the door, streams of tears flowed against 


a 


| o the common current of events; at all events | determined 
not the names of the authors or relators. She replied, ‘You to hold my peace, until the public mind should settle down 
desired no answer, and shall have none.’ These words she || ;nto the truth, as it generally does at last. 


i| : : " 
i That time seems to have arrived. The pablic without ex. 
|ception, so far as I know, hax yiclded its credence to the 
united testimony of so many witnesses. Scarcely a period). 


|my will, and the most disrespectful words I ever uttered es- \cal in the couutry, or a book of travels, but mentions the 
‘ 


|| caped me—I have despised interest to serve faithfully and 


| rightly—I bave done enough to move compassion, even | 


/where all love was absent—but this inhumanity will not be 


years. After such high power and envied distinctions, my 

lord and mysclf sunk into retirement, happy enough that, 
| like the great and good Lord Bacon; we were not obliged to 
beg a cup of wine from courticrs, and to carry a wallet after 
bearing the sword of state.” 

Here ended this singular memoir; and my honest auditor, 
sending a long column of smoke from his pipe, added, 
\“Truly, if it had not begun about a prince and princess, 1 
should hove thought it had been atale of Lady Julias and 
Lady Rosas, such as my daughter reads at school—but I 
dozed a little, 1 doubt, at t’ogher end,” 

“No wonder, my good friend,” I replied, for this memoir 
| gives us truth, not wit or good sense. Yet, as I said before, 

it is respectable, because it relates to the most distinguished 
persons of a past age: and touching, us it proves how little the 
noblest stations are exempt from the petty passions of human 
nature, and how deeply those passions influence the great 
events of anempire. These letters, with frivolous and sen- 
mental mystery enough in them to decorate a novel, are 
written by the invincible Duke of Marlborough’s wife, her 
heroines are Queen Mary and Queen Anne!” 

My lowland Ben Johnson took a large pinch from his horn 
mull, and replied, “There’s no great differnce in the folly, 
mayhap; yet I'd as lief be a King-fool as a common one. 
An’ ye’re a gownsman, sir, ye may chance to have a liking 
to thae kind of cattle, and I can tell ye a strange tale of the 
Clanroy M’Gregors, and this very inn, as a justice-clerk need 
put on paper. It’s like ye may have heard a jeer in Carlisle 
about a West-riding man who took too many good cups 
with a highland knave, and woke in a sack next morn: but 
I'll no believe it, for what says the old song? 

“Its a wearifu’ task to swim by night, 
| Sate over the Tweed or Tyne, 
But a harder to deal wi’? a Yorkshire weight, 
And gi? bim bis fill of wine.” 


gan his own story. 
CLIMBING THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 
From the Kickerhbocher. 

I have some reason to believe that I ain the only surviving 
witness of that most adventurous exploit of climbing the 
Natural Bridge in Virginia, and believing that the particu- 
lars ought to be put upon record, I have selected the Knick- 
erbocker as the medium, I have o.ten times and for many 
yeats withstood repeated solicitation to do this fur the tol- 
lowing reasons, which I give, lest it might be supposed, by 
some suspicious persons, that L heve waited for the death of 
the other alleged witnesss. 

Immediately after the adventure had been accomplished, 
and while al the cireumstanecs were fresh in my memory, 
I recorded then in a sort of a journal, kept to record visiter’s 
names, by poor Patrick Henry, a man of color, who kept the 
bridge. ‘This record was refered to by Patrick whenever a 
visiter beeame inquisitive about the circumstances. Some 
believed my statement, and others disbelieved it; but by far 


This 


the greater number disbelieved it as he informed me. 


| subject. 
But there is another reason for coming forward at this 
time. Tradition has got hold of the story at the Wrong end 


unpunished.’—She replied, ‘that will be to myself:?’—and thus | In the very last number of your Magazine, one of your eon. 
more give me | ended our conversation, after a friendship of twenty-seven | tributors misrepresents the matter—unintentionally no doubt, 
> at 


and Miss Martineau in her ‘Retrospect of Western Travels" 

undertakes to detail the whole rffuir, searcely one circum. 
stances of which she docs correctly, under these circumstan- 
‘ces I think adiscerning ;ublic will appreciate my true mo. 
tives in coming out over my own signature: indeed, unless | 
were to do so, it wou'd be useless to say any thing atall, 

I think it was in the summer of 1818, that James H. Pj. 
per, William Revely, William Wallace, and mysilf, heing 
then students at Washington College, Virginia, determined to 

|make a jiunt to the Natural Bridge, fourteen miles off. Hay. 

,,ing obtained permission from the President, we procecded op 
our way rejo'cing. When we arrived at the bridge, nearly 
all of us commenced climbing up the precipitous side in or. 
der to immortalize our names, as usual. 

We had not been long thus employed, before we were 
joined by Robert Penn, of Amherst, then a pupil of the Rey, 
Samuel! Houston’s grammar schoul in the immediate neigh. 
horhood of the bridge. Mr. Piper, tie hero of the occasion, 
commenced climbing on the epposite side of the ercek, from 
the one by which the pathway ascends the ravine. THe began 
down onthe banks of the brook; so far that we did not 
know where he had gone, and were only only apprized of his 
whereabouts, by his shouting over our heads. When we 
looked up he was standing apparently right under the areh, 
I suppose a huncred feet trem the bottom, and_ that on the 
smooth side, which is generally considered inaccessible with 
outa ladder. He was standing far above the spot where 

General Washington is said to have inscribed his name, 
when a youth. 

The ledge of rock by which he ascended to this perilous 
height does not appear from below to be three inches wide, 
and runs al:nost at right angles to the abutment of the bridge, 
of course its termination is far down the cliff, on that side, 
Many of the written and traditional accounts state this to be 


the si e of the bridge np which he climbed. I helicve Miss 


" ° ; . , 
Then nodding witha shrewd smile of confirmation, he be- Yartineau so states: but it is altogether a mistake as any one 


may see, by casting aneye upthe precipice on that side, 
The story no doubt originated from this preliminary ex 
ploit. 

The ledge of rock on which he was standing appeared so 
narrow to us below, as to make us believe his position a very 
perilous one, and we earnestly entrested him to come down. 
Ife answered us with loud shouts of derision, At this stage 
of business, Mr. Penn and servant left us. He would not 
have done so I suppose, if he had known what was to fol 
low, but up to this time, not one of us had the slightest sus 
picion that Mr. Piper intended the daring exploit which be 
afterwards accomplished. Te soon after descended from that 
side, crossed the brook, and commenced climbing on the side 
by which all vistters aseend the ravine. He first mounted the 
rocks on this side, as he had dene on the other—far down to 


The 


projecting ledge may be seen by any visiter. Tt commences 


the abutment, but not so fir as on the opposite side. 


four or five tect on the pathway on the lower side, and winds 
round, gradnaily ascending, until it meets the cleft of rock, 
over which the eciebrated ecder stump hangs. — Following 


[this ledge to its termination, it brought him to about thirty 


Yet I think he will be surprised to hear, that when I had ta. |" fur from being pleasant to one who had never had his or forty feet from the ground and placed him between two 
ar, a é ‘A. A, 


ken so much pains to put your jewels in ca way I thought 
you would like, my cousin made you refuse to wear them in 
so unkind a manner. 1 will make no reflections, only that 
you choose a very wrong day to mortify me, when v0 were 
just going to retarn thanks fora victory obtained by my hus 
band!’ 

“#n the sixth of April I entreated an audience, 
page who annonced me staid longer than usual: long enough, 
it is to be supposed, to deliberate whether the favor of admis 
sion should be granted, and to settle the measures of beha- | 
wvior, When I entered, and began to speak, she interrupted | 
me, by repeating, *Whatever you have to say may be put in |} 
writing.’ Though her face was turned away, I continued to |! 
isn | 

* These blanks are in the originals, Copies of them and of this narra- |! 


tive were publixhed under the Duchess of M.'s authority, b Geo. Haw- 
kins, at Milton’s Head, between the two Temple in” ‘ \ 


and the, 





But this was not all. 
I happened to be at tine bridge some time after the event, 


veracity doubted before. 


when a large company of respectable looking ladies and gen- 
uemen had just returned from under the bridge and were 
waiting dinner,as wellas myself, at the house on the sum- 


company, natarally tarned upon the remarkable event, as it 


does tothis day, and the book was referred to, us usual for 


the particulars. [immediately give Patrick the hint that I jare thickly overgrown with bushes, and numerous roots prow 
| wished to remain incog, in order taut I might hear for myse!f |ject into them from the trees growing on the precipice. 


the remarks upon my testimony, 

It is an old saying, that a listener never hears any good o! | 
himself, and so it turned out en this occasion. 
pany were unanimous in discrediting my testimony, ladies , 


andall. Little did they imagine the man was esconced ina |/to inscribe his name and ascended su high that he fo 
corner of the same room with themselves. I forthwith de- f more difficult to return than go forward. 


termined to volunteer no more testimony about things so out 





The com-|\threw them down to me. And this in my opinion was 


deep fissures, one on each side of the gigantic colama of 

rocks on which the aforementioned cedar stump hangs. 
This column stands out from the bridge as sepitite and 

distinct as if placed there by Nature on purpose for an 


. . Co pre 
observatory to the wonderful areh and ravine which it over 


(mit towhieh T have alluded. The conversation among this looks. A huge crack or fissure extends from its base tol 


summit; indeed it is cracked on both side, but mu h more 
‘perceptib y on one side than the other. Both the fissures 
It 


{ ha i ed 
was between thicse that the before mentioned ledge couduct 


off his coat and shoes, and 


jnim. Here he stopped, pulled a 
asu- 


so often told, that he went oP 
und it 


He could have 
d himself, 


|ficient refutation of the story 


turned easily from the point where he disencumbere 
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near Ee, " i tion to diet and ise. 
bat the fact that he did thus prepare so early, and so near the | STANZAS, |and a vege and — — ion : ie - weer 
ound, aX after he had ascended more than double that || Suggested by reading Lord Byron’s poem on the words, 











height on the otuts side, are clear pruofs that to — “4 | “L)Amitie est L’Amour sans ailes.”? If —— has = the ee se ea 
; i i his object. He ness has not passed unnoticed. n anecdote is related of a 
name was not, and to climb the ridge was, , i — 
bad already inseribed his name above Washingion himself; Original. reverend doctor, of a very ghostly appearance who was one 
pr day accosted by a fellow, with the following salutation; “Well 
more than fifty nee “ d be th | “Friendship is Love without his wings.” pee Ih y h tak f sd r soul?” ; “Wh : 
Around the face of this huge column, and tween | Aik Ghee, to eta Intell octor, - you ave aken care o} ~~ é “Why, 
clefts he now moved, backward and forward still ascending, | Is Friendship freed from Cupid’s stings? my friend?” said the divine. “Because,” replied the imper- 
ws he found convenient foot-hold, When he had ascended | Then [ forsooth, adopt your creed. tinent interlocutor, “your body is not worth caring for.” 
bout cne hundred and seventy feet from the earth, and had, Much joy this declaration brings, When the Duke de Choiseuil, a remarkably meagre man, 
seated the point where the pillar overhangs the ravine, his jj “Friendship is Love without his wings.” came to London to negociate a peace, Charles Townsend 
heart seemed to fail. He stopped and seemed to us to be I, in times past, have played my part, being asked whether the French government had sent the 
balancing midmay between heaven and earth, We were in| In Friendship’s drama, and Love’s farce; preliminaries of a treaty, answered, “He did not know, but 


And oft with an exulting heart, they had sent the outlines of an embassador.” 


Each act, each scene of Friendship parse; If ae ‘ 
embonpoint is generally a sign of good humor, eann 
In Love's embrace all feel the stings, P § y & g : ess 


dread suspense, expecting every moment to see him dashed | 
to atoms at our feet, We had already exhausted our powers | 


of entreaty in persuading him to return, but all to no pur-| But Frinedship’s Love without wings. frequently betokens a sour, crabbed and ill-natured chracter 
pose. Now it was perilous even to speak to him, and very! Various expedients, in addition to a better diet, have been 
dificult to carry on conversation at all, from the immense I have one Friend; as true a one resorted to, to restore ean persons to a better’ case; but 


amongst the most singular that we have on record is that of 
flagellation. Galan says, that horse-dealers have been obser- 
ved to fatten horses for sale, by flogging them; an analogow 
method might be useful with spare persons who wish to be. 
come stouter, He also mentions slave-dealers who employed 
similar means. Seutonius informs us that Musa, the favorite 
physicion of Augustus, used to fustigate him, not only to 
cure him of a sciatica but to keep him plump. No doubt 
the flagellation determines a greater influx of blood to the 
surface and may thus tend to increase the circulation, and 
| give tone to parts which would otherwise be languid.” 

We have not space for further extracts, and only room to 
add that there is some reason to doubt the position that fat 


i yhi » had ascended, andthe noise made by the As any in creation; 
height to — he had ascende if ‘ y ten | With whom, since Friendship I begun, 
bubbling of the little brook, as it tumbled in tiny casca es) Pie hetrandapnidion: 
over its rocky bed at our feet. At length he seemed to - Like unto us this song he sings, 
cover that one of the clefts before mentioned retreated back- “Friendship is Love without his wings.” 
ward from the ovehanging position of the pillar. In to this| 


he sprang at once, and was soon out of sight and out of dan. | 


' 





Tis said [ Love this Friend so well, 
Ive given him all my heart; 
ger. | How much I Love no man can tell, 

There is not a word of truth in that story about our haul- Nor woman either; though good part 
ing him up with ropes, and his fainting away s9 soon as he | Of Love she bears, she never sings 

: — . ° md | “Friendship is Love without his wings.’? 

landed on the summit. Those acquainted with the l.calities | 
will at once perecive its absurdity, for we were beneath the) O Byron, though some hold me light, 
arch, and it is a halfa mile round to the top, and for the most, For writing as [ now shall do, 
part up arugged mountain, Instead of fainting away, Mr. In me thou hast one proselyte, | 
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FAT AND LEAN, |mount their tripods and scold weekly most unmercifully, 


We dined at the tavern of Mr. Donihoo, half way between 
| On the other hand, the editor of the Cincinnati Republican 


the bridge and Lexington, and there we related the whole 


Piper proceeped at ence down the hill to meet us and obtain i hein anon isin people are good-natured and lean ones crabbed and ill-natured. 

his hat and shoes. We met about half way, and there he | But “Friendship is Love without writagas* Let us take for example a case from the editorial fraternity 

lay down for a few moments, to recover himself from his fa- | rw. 8 1 of Cincinnati. There are the embonpoint editors of the Cine 

tigue. | nd  cinnati Advertiser and the Ohio and Kentueky Journal, who 
i 


“Let me have men about me that are fat— 





matter ut the dinner table. Mr. Donihoe, has since remov- Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’nights; | and we of the Cincinnati Chronicle, a brace of lean Cassiuge 
ed tothe St. Clair in Michigan. Mr. Piper was preparing For Cassius has a lean and hungry look, | looking fellows, are jolly and good watured to a fault, It 
himself for the ministry, in the Presbyterian church, and the He thinks too much: Such men are dangerous.” ‘is really time that the old rule was reversed.—Cincinnati 
President of the College was his spiritual preceptor, as well} Doctor Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience, con- | Chronicle. 

ashis teacher in College. Accordingly he called hin up | tains an amusing article headed Obesity. A few anecdotal —————EZ 

next morning to inquire into it, thking perhaps, that it was | paragraphs may amuse both our fat and lean readers, | SPECULATION, 

not a very proper exhibition for a student of theology. ‘The | “Obesity may be considered a serious evil, and has exposed || 4 Fact.—A day or two since, a friend of ours, a merchant 


President —— alive, and can corroborate my testimony. I | corpulent persons to many desagremens. The aucients held » this city, was hailed in the street by a tall, rough looking 
ren the Re % George A. Baxter, D. D. at — ut head | fat people in sovereign contempt. Some of the Gentoos enter | fellow, very plainly attired in lindsey woolsey,—eowhide 
the Theological Seminary in Virginia. As to the other wit- | their dwellings by a hole in the roo$ and any fat person who} boots and slouched hat, who accosted him— 








nesses, Mr Revely atierward became a member of the Legis- | cannot get through it, they consider as an excommunicated || «falloo there, mister —I say; aint your name 1 

lature of Virginia, and somewhat distinguished, I believe, for ‘offender, who has not been able to rid himself of his sins i ‘That is my name, sir,’ replicd the merchant. 

a young min, bat he unfortunately fell a vietim to poison, as | An eastern prince had an officer to regulate the size of his i ‘Well, how d’ye do!—Spose you don’t know me, though. 
Thave been inioriaed. = Mr. Wallace was then from Rich. | subjects, and who dicted the unwieldly ones to reduce them |) «J do not recollect having seen you before.’ 

mond, but a native of Scotland, whither he returned svou af: | to @ proper volame. There are, however, cases on record.| Well,’ spose not; but what I was goin’ to say, wasp 


ter, i kes me t} » he "his deat! ’ this : . . . I ‘ % 
fit strikes me that Ponce heard of his death, but of this I where uuwicldiness led to consideration: the corpulent antl. | haint you got an eighty aere lot in Wisconsin, 
am ~artnin: » maw he efill alive. a able : ; . ‘ . sai 

hot certain; He may be still alive, and able to sustanti- quarian Grose was requested by his butcher to tell all his/ en?’ 





county, 
ate my st ment. ee Va ete " : "= r came 2 : } . 

“gee le 5a us - iia seee il friends that he bought his meat from him; and the paviours ‘I believe I do own a lot there.’ 
Al * Etper hiusclf afterwards married a daughter of Gen. | of Cambridge used to say, “God bless you, sir,” to a huge | «Well now, perhaps you woald like to sell that’are lot.’ 

{ ret} ft Te , res atte « i . . . x ~ = x id 
exandc rSmnyth, of Wythe, and was soon atler appointed ) professor when he walked over tneir work. Fatness has often || ‘Well sir, Iam in a harry, do you wish to buy it?’ 
1pa f some code >a > » i sah: “—" . ‘ a | = 

Principal of sume Academy inthe West, whiew te had aban been the patt of jocularity, Dy. Stafford, who was enormously |, «Well now I dont; what do you ask for that’are lot?” 


doned howeve r as he had done the ministry before. The fat, was honored with this epitaph. ‘Two thousand dollars, sir.’ 
Bee ee ee 
told he hud beeouwe an engineer, and ‘sin ie canna in ; {the fi : . ; i ‘i se i ; +i a : ee i ‘ ! — enn pice in — er 
Surveying a road b tween pene hie of the springs. oi iH mi z ss “ pg sis ream laaaianaaaiea a ee ores yom: Tike te tole ninatonh Sanne 
1 have thas briefly and hastily related every thing about | peer ane ; you a get —— — 
te exploit which I have any reason to belive will e_intere| orem me Meccan tie Cammnehsaiaen see. 
esting tu the Public, either now or hereatter Cee eae cided ‘ ' | _ _ ES np A 
i 7 | Dr. Beedoes was so uncomfortably stout that a lady of ment price.) 
WILLAM A. CARUTHERS. Clifton used to call him the “walking feather bed.” At the | ‘Well, will you take ii? that’s what I want to know! 
Se er en Court of Louis XV, there were two lusty noblemen, related ‘Yes sir, I will take nineteen hundred?’ 
sanianbedinaateigth | to cach other: the king having rulicd one of them on his cor- i ‘Make out your papers then,’ said the stranger. ‘I’ve got 


ee re ‘ . . - st! P A < e 

In the shade of this tree I am for the present a Icetle past | pulency, added, “I suppose you take little or no exercise.” || the money,—here’s witnesses to the bargain,’ and so saying 

Comfortible. Ifa body needu’t get up and change round to, *Your Majesty will pardon me,” replicd the balky duke, “for|drew from his pocket a large bag, labelled ‘sHot’—frona 
r Ae oe - ee ' ’ } : 3 } Pe A . 

keep out of the sun I would never give ashin plaster bit to. I generally walk two or three times round my cousin every | which he counted ont the rhino, and took his deed, evidently 





& When it p1 


be rich. If it want for the clothes acd eating I dout see the) inorning.” | well pleased with his bargain. 
sn gold 1 paper currency. Every body’s asked to deink | In some countrics, especially in the East, moderate obesity i *You scem pleased with the trade, sir,’ said the merchant. 
- ha ee and more times than he needs it—par- | is considered a beauty, and ‘Tuniscne young ladies are reg: || ‘Weill, I guess I might as well,’ said the stranger 
scalar} avout “iccilon tunes, IT keeps a stick and tailys l irly fattened for marriage; a different practice from that of | ‘Why’ returned the merchant, ‘have you seen the lot? 
down - wuig oud demeerat drinks I done taek—but I think the Roman matrons, who starved thcir daughters to make them || ‘Well, I guess I have.’ 
ce <i ‘ : Ay it ciphered ’ein up Cheated ne to all ruin | as lean as possible for such oceasions. | ‘Is the land remarkably good? continued the merchant. 
DA sive HeXE tine just to show my independence, | ‘There is no doubt that food materially influences this | supposing he Lad been dealing with a green ’un. 
and ke: Uy the right of universal sugerings. condition of mankind, a!thouch we fre quently sce enormous | ‘Ivil do, said the bayer. 
Ingrictitute n a ae id “me vs ; * j caters who are miserably lean, and fat persons whose diet is ‘What is it worth?’ =i oe seller. 
thoroughly pierces the human breas' |) ,.,,)¢ scanty.—For the cure, 0° corpulenecy, diminution 6 i ‘Well, I don’t know what it’s worlk, but Pve dug about ten 
! 


sin f . . | 
Cece Cs ul . 4.2 ; a J cad e,° . , oJ o 
s trom those in whose bei.ali we have ‘food of a nutritious nature has beer generally recommende d:| hiusand doliars worth of lead ore out on’t already; 1 cant tell 


been guilt y of ia 





———— added to this little sleep, and much exercise are advised,|/iow much more Ill git; and with a broad laugh, he staffed 

Men deride SS ee : \cids to reduce fatness are frequently administered, but hav |{\!e deed into his pocket, and left our chopefallen friead to con- 
“ride sch ecopcicnce ; . . ! ‘ P — i we ° . , . . 
in; ‘ the scl.ecopcience ot pew r, but cringe to it}| done considerable mischief. Certain and permanent relief— {{-ider how mnch lead ore the balance of his 80 acre lotj 


says Dr. Wadd, isonly to be sought in rigid abstemiousnes Wisconsin, might possibly contain.— Detroit Spectata 
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“MUSIC BY MOONLIGHT. 












Original. 


Those mellow notes—Hark! how they sweep 
Upon the breeze in cadence deep! 

Oh can the minstrelsy of earth 

‘ro such full harmony give birth! 


’ 
> 2” 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





_ _ ; — — 
vastly grander range of poetical illustration. I | joy more, he can conceive more, he can himself perform 
| think, that, by the study of this one science alone, thought, ! more.” 

| speech, and literature will be wonderfully exalted. It is not | In the subjoined extracts are some enlightened ctiticiams 
in reference to poctry,a mere matter of poetical imagery. ‘upon the four greatest poets in the world. We Place the 
| The ideas formed of divine wisdom and power, of infinite _name of each poet as a head to the observations upon him 
|space, of stupendous magnitude and force, of the grandeur |, : 











SHAKSPEARE. 



















Or—is that sound awaked by seraph hand, 

A watted, wand’ring breath, from the spirit land? 
A thrill, a quick’ning thiill, those tones impart, 
They are stirring the chords of a stricken heart. 


| 


But now they die upon my ear 

As if too pure for earthly sphere, 
And flowing tears. from feeling gush | 
With the last strain of music’s hush. 


| 


Minstrel! why stillest thou the melting lay |! 
Whose mystic breathings held the heart in sway? | 


Oh bid those numbers roll of sacred fire! 
Awake! awake again the slumb’ring lyre! 


When floating through etereal way 

The moon shines down with chasten’d ray, 

And the dark shades of dewy night 

Have blended with her silv’ry light— 
Musie! [own thy spell—l feel thy pow ’r— 
Fain would my soul arise at this sweet hour, | 
And, were its pinious tree, beyond the sky 


| fancy must wing 


. 1} 
} and harmony of the material universe, are among the highest |! 


| 
materials of thought and the most prolific elements of poeti- | 
cal conception. For this reason in the same proportion in 
which the apparent circuit of the heavens has been enlarged, 
and the science of astronomy extended, by the telescope, the | 
province of imagination and thought must be immediately 
extended also. The soul becomes great by the habitual con- 
templation of great objects. As the discovery of a new con- 
tincnt, upon the surface of the globe, by Columbus, gave a 
must powerful impulse to the minds of men in every depart- | 
ment, it is impossible that the discovery of worlds and sys- 
tems of worlds, in the immensity of space, should not won- | 
derfully quicken the well instructed genius. As the ambi- 
tion, the avarice, the adventure, the legion host of human 


| passions rushed ont fro: the old world upon the new, so the 
its way, with unwonted boldness, into the | 


| new-found universe, 


Beyond the solar walk or milky way. 



































































*T would soar in one rich burst of melody. 


THE POETIC AGE, 


fore the Literary Society of William’s College, Berkshire, 
Massachusetts, in 1837. 

“J decm the notion, that the first age was necessarily the 
best, to be a mere prejudice; and the idea that a partially 
improved age and a limited degree of knowledge are in 
themselves and essentially more favorable, to the exercise of | 
original genius, in any form, appears to me to be a proposition 
as degrading as it is unsvund. | 


the material of thought, feeling, and fancy. Ido not mean 
entific error; that it is not, for instance, consistent with poc- 
try to speak of the rising sun or the arch of heaven. Poet ry 
delights in these sensible images and assimilations of ideas 
in themselves distinct. From the imperfection of human 
language, it will perhaps always be necessary to describe ma- 
ny things in the material, and still more in the moral and 
metaphysical world, under similitades which fall greatly be- 
neath their reality: 
“Thus in Shakspeare, 
the floorof Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with platines of bright gold. 
“In Spenser's Facry Queen, 


The sacred fire, which burneth mightily 
In living breasts, was kindled tirst above, 
Among the eternal sy acres and buinpy Heavens. 


“In Paradise lost the moon divides her empire 
With thousand thonsands stars, that then appeared 


Spangiing luc universe. 


“Now though these images, separately weighed at the 
present day, may seem bencath the dignity of the subject to 
which they are applied, they are poetical and pleasing, (with 
the exception possibly of lampy:) nor do [ know that in any 
state of scicnce, however advanced, such language will cease 
to please. 

“But the point I maintain is this, thit, as knowledge ex- 
tends, the range of all imagery is enlarged, poctieal language 
is drawn from a wider circle, and what is fur more important, 
that the conception kindles by the conteiplation of higer ob- 
jects. 

“Let us illustrate this point still further, in reference to the 
effect on poetry of the sublime discoveries of modern philuso- 


phy. The ancients, as we all know, forined but hn 


noble con- 


~» Tue earth was the een. 
tre; the sun, moon, and five planets were shin 


ceptions of the material universe 





ing bodies revol- 


ving about it, to give it light, and the stars were Jusainaries 


hung up as lamps in the vaulted sty. This philosophy not 


le 
only lies at the foundation of the imagery, under which Ho 







mer represents the heavens, but it prey 


prevailed solong, and falls 


in so intircly with the impressions made upon the eve, that 
it has given acharacter to the traditionory Lineuage of poctry 
even to the present day. Shakspeare, and Spencer, and Mil- 
ton, as we have just seen, in this respect, draw their imaces 
from the same source as Virgil, omer, and Hesiod. . 


“Now I cannot but think, that, when the sublime discove- 


wrought into the vocabulary of the intelligence of the com- 
munity, as the humble and erronocus conception of the an- 


“On the contrary, I belicve that truth is the great inspirer; | 
the knowledge of truth the alinent and instrument of mind; | 


that there is no beauty in poetical language founded on sci- | 


ries of modern astronomy, shall have become as thoroughly , 


“In Paradise Lost, there is a struggle between the old and 
new philosophy. The telescope was known, but had not yet 


' revolutionized the science of astronomy. Even Lord Bacon 


3xtract from Governor Everett’s Discourse, delivered be- |; did not adopt the Copernican system, and Galileo’s wonderful 
‘instrunent had produced scarce any result beyone a morc | 
|| distinct conception of the magnitude of the bodies, which 


compose the soler system. But it is pleasing to remark with 


what promptness Milton scizcs upon this new topic of pocti 


cal illustration. In his very first description of the arch-fiend 


we are told of 


his pondrous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on tis shoulders, ike the moon, whose orb, 
Viirough optic glass, the Tuscan artists Views, 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Orin Vatdarno, to desery new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 


“Grand and sublimeas is this imagery, it is borrowed from 
the lowest order of wonders unfolded by the telescope. I 
cannot but think, if the whole circle of modern astronomy 
had been disclosed to the mind of Milton, that it would have 
Could he have 
learned from the lips of its great discoverer, the organic law 


filled his soul with still brighter visions. 


which reerlates the entire motions of the heavens; could he 
have witnessed the predicted return of a coinet, and been 
taught that these mysterious bodies, seven millions are sup- 
posed to run their wild career within the orbit of the planet 
Uranus; and that, by estimation, one hundred millions of 
stars, each probably the centre of a system as vast as our 
own, multitudes of them combined into mighty systems of 
suns wondrously complicated with each other—are distributed 
throughout spaee, would these stupendous views have been 


lost on his mind? [ean never believe that truth, the great 


sie: a wl 8 TT. 
quicsener an fispigr 


‘ry revealed in’ such majestic glimpses, 
would have fallen inoperative on such an intellect. He would 


have awoke to a new existence in the light of such a philoso. 





phy. Eseaping trom the wholly false, and the parly false, 
the “uticr and ihe middle darkness” of the the Ptolemaic 
system, he would have /cit the “sovereign vital lamp,"of pure 
science in his tnimost soul. fe would have borrowed trom 
Ba Pleee the wires ot the boldest analysis, and would have 
flown to the utter aost parts of creation, where he could have 
cen throug the bands of Orion loosened, and 
the ¢ ms , i lt blazing outinto empyreal suns; 
while crowded gal.xies “powdered with stars” rushed asunder 
into iliuit.dle systems. THe would have soared with the 
ITer ils, rand , to the outer regions of space, and 
embalhacd t hole Newtouian philosophy in his immortal 
Verse. 

OF a sini cheering tondeney, and pertinent to the same 
arrument, ts t ! wf passige froma different part ol 
the A Weean hardiy say, whether it is more suite 





tuty or to exalt by the ethereal sublimity 


to chara | 


of the views it prosuutss 


“A eontinucd progress im the intellectual werld is consist- 


ent with all that we know of the buws that govern it, and with 


expericuce. A presentiment of it lies deep in the 


soul of 


man, spark as it is of divine nature, the eraving after excel- 
lence, the thirst tor trath aud beanty, has never been, never 
can be, fully slaked at tre f 


neath tlic touch o 





:mtains, which have flowed be- 
the enchanter’s wand. Man listens to th- 
heavenly strain, and siraightway beeowes desirous of stiil 


\'loftier melodies. It has nourished and strengthened instead 


cjents, the great and creative minds will derive from them, all of satiating his taste. Fed by the divine aliment he can en-' 


“With a reverence as deep as honesty or manliness permits 
for the master geniuses of our race, a reverence nourished b 
the fond and never interrupted study of their works, ] ma 
say that I catch, from this very study of their Writings ang 
character, a conception, that, high as they rose, they might 
have risen higher: I can sometines behold the soil of the 
world upon their snow-white robes, and the rust of human 
passions upon the glittering edge of their wit. It was Jon 
ago said by the great Roman critic, that the good Homer 
sometimes nods; and Shakspeare, the most brilliant example 
unquestionably of a triumph over the defects of education 
mental and moral, too often exhibits traces of both. As he 
floats on eagle’s wing along what he nobly calls “the bright 

‘ heaven of invention,” he is sometimes borne, by an unchast. 

ened taste, into a misty region, where the understanding en. 

|| deavors in vain to fullow him; and sometimes as he skims 

|| with the swallow’s ease and swiftness along the ground, too 
confident of liis power to soar when he will up to the rosy 
gates of the morring, he stoops, and stoops, till the tips of his 
graceful pinions are sadly daggled in the mire.” 


HOMER, 


“Not a ray of pure spiritual illumination shines through 
the sweet visions of the father of poetry. ‘The light of his ge. 
nius, like that of the moon as he describes it/in the eight Iliad 
is serene, transparent, 2nd heavenly fair, it streams into the 
deepest gludes and settles on the mountain tops of the mate. 
rial and social world; but for all that concerns the spiritual 
nature, it is cold, watery and unquickening. The great test 
of the elevation of the poet’s mind, and of the refinement of 
the age in which he lives, is the distinctness, power, and pa. 


\ rity with which he conceives the spiritaal world. In all else 


he may be the observer, the recorder, the painter, but in this 
dread sphere he must assume the provinee, which his name 
imports; he mast be the maker:—creating his own spiritual 
world by the highest action of his mind, upon all the external 
and interual materials of thought. If ever there was a poeti- 
cal vision, calculated not to purify, and to exalt; but to abase 
and to sadden; it 1s the visit of Ulysses to the lower regions, 
The ghosts of the illustrious departed are drawn before him 
; by the recking fames of the recent sacrifice; and the hero 
stands guard with his drawn sword, to drive away the shade 
of his own invther from the gory trench, over which she hov- 
ers, hankering after the raw blond. Does it require an essay 
on the laws of the human mind to show, that the intellect 
which contemplates the great mystery of our being, under this 
ghastly and frivolous imagery, has never been born to a spit- 
itual life, nor canght a glimpse of the highest heaven of poe 
try?” 


DANTE. 
“In Dante, for the first time in an uninspired bard, the 
dawn of a spiritual day breaks upon us. Although the sha- 


dows of superstition rests upon him, yet the strains of the 


prophets were in iis ears, and the light of divine truth— 


, ’ 


strong though cloudcd—wuos in his soul, As we stand with 


him onthe threshold of the world of sorrows, and read the av. 
ful inseription over the pertal, a chill trom the dark valley of 
the shadow ofde sth comes over the heart. The compass of poe- 
try contains no baie surpasses this dismal inscript 






in soleam erendear: nor is thereany where amore deciiciot 





eos Sie ees | 2 : pen 
strain of tend roctic beauty, than that of the distant vesper 
i, | a . ce } *. 2 . tee sara 
bel whieh see as te mera for > departing cay, as Itisa 
by the tray roast leaving his home. Bat Dante lived in a 
, 
wo, Wht 4 ty— I } oO — as pag 
iluch of bi Vystar e ‘ t, is i a 
: 
] pin i i soirtion Wis di tue storm as° 
f 
. ° 5 1 
ons of li ie Warmth th wnaien ! wed IS lOO Ov 
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sense of intolerable wrong. ‘The holicst muse may string ab 
t olten t 5} ! d part 1 that sweet 
! i 
- +s wonderfal werd 
vt eG as ne caus i Wwonaeru 
Te mor tire.” 





MiLTON 


, ¢h 


las if we were admitted tot 


es ees 
“In Paradise Lost, we 


ufinite—in that all glorious temp-c° 


outer Courts 01 
F 1 coy 5 enn of. the 
inspired by truth, we eateh the fail diapason of ™ 





genius ; 
heavenly orgin. With its first choral swell the soul is lia 
In the Divina Commedia, the man, the Fi 
1 Ghibelline, stands out from first to ws 
breathing defiance and revenge. Milton in somo of ius 
prose works, betrays the partisan also, but in his poetry vt 


from the earth, 
; rentine, the cxil 
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and 
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see him in the 





though sightless eyes, rapt in meditation at the feet of the| chaplain knowing the universality of religious instruction | 
heavenly muse, Dante in his dark vision descends to the | among the Scotch ventured an allusion to his mother. The, 


dept ; a 
is, drags his proud and prosperous enemies down with him, 
“~~ 


hs of the world of perdition, and homeless fugitive as he | poor prodigal burst into tears. He admitted himself to be | 
the child of a praying mother who had often commended him 


and buries them—doubly destroyed—in the flaming sepulchers | to God. He had left her long befure to become a wanderer 
of the lowest hell, Milton on the other hand, seems almost) on the face of the great deep. No longer he repelled the kind 


to have purged off the dross of humanity. Blind, poor, friend. | 
less; in solitude and sorrow, with quite as much reason as his | 
Italian rival to repine at his fortune and war against man- 
kind, how calm and unimpassioned ts he in all that concerns | 
his own personality! He deemed too highly of his divine 
gift to wake it the instrument of immortalizing his hatreds. i 
One ery alone of sorrow at his blindness, one pathetic lamen- 
tation over the evil days on which he had fallen, bursts from 
his fal heart. There is not a flash of human wrath in all 
his pictures of woe. Hating nothing but evil spirits in the | 
childlike simplicity of his heart, his pure hands undefiled 
with the pitch of the political intrigues in which he had lived | 
he breathes forth his inexpressibly majestic strains, the poctry | 
not so much of earth as of heaven, | 
“Can it be hoped that, under the operation of the influen- 
ces to which we have alluded, any thing superior to Paradise I 
Lost will ever be produced by man? It requires a courageous 
faith in general principles to believe it. 1 dare not call it a | 
probable event; but can we say it is impossible? If out of | 
the wretched intellectual and moral clements of the common- 
wealth in England, imparting as they did at times too much | 
of their contageon to Milton’s mind, a poem hke Paradise | 
Lost could spring forth, shail no corresponding frait of excel- 
lence be produced when knowledge shall be Universally dil- | 
fused, society enlightencd, elevated and equalizec; and the 
standard of moral and religious principle in public and pri- || 





vate affairs, raised far above its present level! } 
Should a poet of lofiier muse than Milton, hereafter appear, 
or to speak more reverently, when the Milton of a better age | 
shall arise, there is remaining one subject worthy his powers: | 
the compltement of Paradise Lost. In the conception of | 
this subject by Milton, then mature in the experience of his | 
great poem, we have the highest human judgement that this | 
sthe one remaining theme. In his uacompleted attempt to | 
achieve it, we have the greatest cause for the doubt, whether 
not beyond the grasp of the huiman mind, in its present state 
of cultivation. Put Lam uawilling to think that this theine 
immeasurally the grandest which can be contemplated by 
the mind of man, will never reecive a poctical iilustration, 
proporticned to its sublimity., Itsceims to me rnpossibie that 
the time, doubtless far distant, should not eventuaily arrive, 
when another Milton, divorcing is heart from the delights 
of life: puritying his bosom froin its angry and its selfish pas- 
sions; relieved by happicr fortunes fromm care and sorrow; 


| 
aha 


pluming the wings of his gpirit in solitude, by abstinence 
prayer, will address himself to this only remuatning theme o! 


great christian epic.” 


- Inmortality.—The greatest part of those who deny the im- 





mortality of the soul, only waintain this because 


they wish it. ‘They fancy to themscives that they cam uiuy 


Opi 
the stings of conscicnce with which they are 
Bat in the height of their dcbauchecrics 2 
truth, which stares them in the face, woether tuey will or 
ho, begins those puuisliuc.ts to waica 


after death. 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTI 


A chaplain to seanien in cne efour southern ports, wi 








day called to the cd ot ippeerantly at the gate 
of death ft 1 the eizsects oO} saess. ‘Phe ch tplain 
0 clionatcly upon the state of hi ui 

t! lta in bad iltah vCtrrone, a not ura 

: 
Tie « ip 1, However, tog him platy | 
ithe musi hear, fcr his soul upards 
] ' 





mdncd swliciu leat, a 


during his faithsul address and 


i > 





inand again the visit was repeated with siinilar 





r, the sick mun made use of an 


n suspected he was a Scotch- 


jue day, howeyv 
* 
uoby which the eh iplai 


re 
20 Eiuie 


man, 


c } hs . } 
sure of tie jact, the chaplain repeated a 


verse of that version of the psalins still in use ainong tic 
churches in & 


utland, 
“Like pity asa father bath i 
Unto his children dear; 
Such pity hath the Lord for those | 
Who wership Lim with tear.” 


The chords of his heart vibrated to the well known lan- 


'—Mother’s Mag 


i Who, on discovering him—as the first 


attentions of the chaplain; and this morning he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing him arise from his bed, he verily believes 


a child of God. It may be the glorious spirit of his mother 


was one of the angels before the throne of God who rejoiced 
over his repentance; or if living, subsequently rejoiced over 
him that was dead, but was alive again—was lost, but found. 


G—. 


TO MISS LAURA 





Original. 





Yes, thou art beautiful!—like sun-lit air 

O’er snow-crown’d mountain, so upon thy brow 
Gleam the rich clusters of thy golden hair, 

Aud pure thy foreliead as that mountain snow. 


The mild cerulean of thy bright glad eye, 
Outvies the rainbow hue which clouds disclose, 
When through their fleecy rents, the laughing sky 
Breaks, and with more than wonted beauty glows. 


Thy cheek, thy pouting lip, sure angels must 

Have when thou'st slumbered, press’d them till they caught 
Their own bright coloring—and they to dust— 

To mortal tongue, their golden harp-tones taught. 





Ob, mayst tion ever be what now thou art! 
From earthly taint, and sin, and sorrow free; 
As fair in torm and guileless—pure in heart 
As the sweet lily in its chastity. 


On thee, its choicest blessings, may kind Heaven 
Lavish in rich profusion; round thy way 
May sunlight stream, bright as of old in Eden: 
ull over roses may thy pathway lay, 
Le T. Ve 


NTERESTING INCIDENTS. 


At the first meeting of the Kentucky Tlistorical Society, 


the following anecdote of Indian generosity and magnanimi- || 


ty was related by a gentlemau distinguished in the annals of 
Kentucky, with whose permission we give it to the public 
throngh our paper: 


About the year 1784 or 1785, Mr. Andrew Rowan embark- 


ed ina barge at the Fulls of the Ohio, where Louisville now 


stands, with a party to descend the river. The boat having 








fat the Yellow Banks, on the Indiana side, some dis. 
, ’ 


Vi 2 } Jl } 


tance below, Mr, Rowan borrowed a rifle of one of the com. 


ect ' 
pany, stepped on shore and strolled into the bottom, probably 


c 


rather in pursuit of amuse:nent than ganic; for, from always 


having been of a feebic constitution aud averse to aetion, he 


} how ty 


knew 

bata single charge of ammunition, which 
— - ’ 

} 


; =< re ee ee rot ; 
pot handic a rifle, and besides had with him 


was inthe gun. 


selously protracted his stay 


ed; and returning ty the spot where he had ! 


landed, saw noth- 
2 j . . . vw | Fi j } ’ 
ing of the boat nor the coinpany he hed left. It being a 


ig I wWians, and 


tility with t 





hos suspicious of thicir 


alarincd the party, they had put 


made down tie streain with 





on and 





ipproach 


«tt thie } *j 
i posstvic haste, not daring to 


linger for thetr co:mpanion on shore, 











Mr. R. now found hisaseif alone on the banks of the Ohio, 
Vast and trach! forest stretch around him, with but 
one char of j and himsel uisstiled in the use 
of t to} ‘ by that, iiubie at any tomeut 
to fall into t hi 4 avis ‘Phe nearest seltice 
nent or t tes s Vincer » (now Jn Ludiana,) distant 
rob V sod yu wun d i i ing his course 
Vas fe Conia Cui { rt , ae Commenced his peril. 
u d hosel yurn Unaecus'oin ling in the 
rest, soon dost all: ing of his way, and wandered 
bout at venture ] mp lied yy Ait TiAWi ig of liunger, hi 
Mischarged his rifie at a deer Unat ned to pass near hii, 
bat missed it Tie third } und hia still wanderi P 
whether toward Vincenacs or from it, he knew not—exiiaust- 
d, famished and desnpairi 
s he thought, to di 





not far distant, betoke: 


3 





procecded toward the sp. 


had procecded, resolved asa last hope of life, to surrend 


the Tadians, he tue report 





himself to those whose tender mercies he knew to be cruel. 


i Advancing a short dist 





impulse 





Was Oh any 


i alarm, with both the whites and Indians on the froatiers, in 


CIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


white robes of the minstrel, the ‘upturned | guage. His eyes glistened with unusual moisture. The | diness to fire. Mr. R. turned the 





i} 
| rangements with a merchant of the settlement, to whom he 
made himself known, to give him three hundred dollars. 
] But the Indian would not receive a farthing. 


‘to understand by Mr. R., throngh an interpreter, that he 


| 
count of the whole affair. 


beyoud what he intends | 


ance he saw en Indian approaching, | 





389 





butt end of his, and the In- 
dian, with French politeness, turned the butt end of his also- 
They approached each other. The Indian, seeing his pale 
and emaciated appearance, and understanding the cause, 
took him to his wigwam, a few miles distant, where he cook- 
ed for him several days, and treated him with the greatest 
hospitality. Then learning from him by signs that he wished 





| to go to Vincennes, the Indian immediately left his hunting, 
| took his rifle and a stock of provisions, and conducted him 


in safety to that settlement, a distance from his cabin of 
about eighty miles 

Having arrived there, and wishing to reward well the 
generous Indian to whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made ar- 


When made 


could not be happy unless he would accept something, he re- 
plied, pointing to a new blankct near him, that he would take 

| that; and added, wrapping his own blanket around his shoul 
‘ders, “when I wrap myself in it, I will think of you.” 

| Where was there ever a white man, that even in time of 


i . . r 
!! peace, would have so befriended an Indian,—-Western Mea- 


| senger. 





HERSCHELL, THE ASTRONOMER. 


Our readers are already aware that a public dinner was re- 
cently given to Sir John F. W. Herschell, on his return from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he had been residing for three 


or four years. He was received with great enthusiasm by 


| his countrymen, and deservedly so, inasmuch as :he has pro- 


| bably contributed as largely to the advancement of human 


'| science, as any individual alive. 
'| ‘The dinner alluded to, took place under the auspices of the 


Royal Society, and many of the most distinguished and 
scientific men of the day were present, and among other 


|| Americans, the intelligent London correspondent of the Mas- 
| * . e. . . 
| sachusetts Spy. He has furnished a highly interesting ae- 


Herschell was toasted, and in 


|| reply, addressed the assemblage for nearly half an hour, in a 
| low, tremulous and faltering voice: 


He remarked that, the circumstances under which he was 
placed, by the distinguished honor that had been paid him, 
were such, as quite to overpower him, and prevent him from 
Ife threw himself upon the good nas 
ture and kind feelings of the assembly—he felt that justice 


saying a single word, 


i had not been done him, because eulogiums had been passed 


upon him—he had not expceted such testimonies of respect 
nor such honors—he knew not why he should meet with 
such a reception, since he had encountered no danger, en- 
dared no privations, exeept those of being separated {rofiiehis 
family—he could not tell way such honors were conferred on 
“What,” said he, “have 
been my labors, compared with those of the zoologist, who 


him in preference to many others. 


buries himself in the pestilential swamps or exposes himself 
Illus- 
rank and talent, I fee 
ashamed that the poor object of its respeet should be myself.* 


to the burning sun, for the advancement of scicnec? 
trious as this assembly is, both in 
saying that there was a higher object of the 


2 proceeded by 


mecting than that of honoring him—it was a new era of 


hs 


tey roe 


seien(e—it was one which placed the seientific men before 
the countyy, and saying to them, that if they struggled in the 
advaneument of se:cace, their country would not be forgetful 
of the:n. 


that there is scarce 


He relorred to his labors while at the cape—said 





ly a spot of that part of the heavens, in- 
that ie had not carefully examined twice 
absence--hardly a 


Visible in Europe, 
during bis southern constellation which 


had been ctu in prose, song or poetry, or noted 





in history, which he had not exactly viewed; and sorry was 
he to say, that he tousd much necessity for radical reform. 
fie thanked the "uke of Sussex for his kindness to “so hum- 
ble an individual” as himself, and in answer to the fact pre- 


the duke, that he (Herschell) had te. 
uniary assistance of government and 


’ t., y } a op 
Vioussy mentioned by 
fused the proticred pe 


individuals in his expedition to the ea; 


pe, remarked that he 


should as 


oon think of intercepting the dew from the hea- 


vens, as of reccivi caverament which 


ig those funds from 


ougit to be € 





the meeting for the honors conferred on him that day, declar- 
ing, that if ever he were disposed to linger on the road of 
science, the remembrance of this would inspire him and give 


Iie concluded by 


lim new Vigor to recommence his libors. 


acknowledging his gratitude fer the vase just received, say- 


ing that he trusted it would go as an heir loom to his chil- 
dren’s children, inspiriting them, as it would inspirit him, to 
' 


| prove, by their exertions, that they, as well as he, were grate. 
ful for the uninerited honors con‘erred on bim that day 


) 


times of hostilities—drew up his rifle to his shoulder, in rea- Philadelphia Inquirer. 
= . 

















































































































































~ ‘PO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Misanthrope,” by Dr. Jas. A. Young, will appear in our next num 


ber. 
We feel almost disposed to find fault with some of our correspondents, 
on account of their forgerfulness. Weeks, and, in some instances, 


months, have elapsed since we have heard from them.—What can |) 


the matter be?” 





HE MONUMENT. 








PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 





BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1838. 
Acapeny oF artTs.—This institution will be opened 
few days, with appropriate addresses, by the professors, of 








whom there are six. The gallery will be then prepared for i 


the reception of visiters. 
We are gratified at the information, that a number of the | 
citizens of Baltimore who were in the possession of paintings | 


and other works of art, have opened their private galleries | 
and contributed their pictures, etc, to the exhibition with a |) 


liberality worthy of all praise. Backward as our city has! 


been in the establishment of a public gallery, which, we mean || 


a gallery that is properly speaking, the property of the public, | 
she has nevertheless had in possession some of the most val.- | 
uable specimens of the arts that can be found in the country; | 
and there are many gentlemen who have private collections of | 
rare and valuable werss which they have used for years, for | 
their own and the gratification of their friends. 

Our citizens will no doubt be surprised, when they visit! 
the collection of the Maryland Academy, to find so many of| 
the efforts of genius, which lave been confined to the exami. | 
nation of but a few gentlemen of taste and leisure, and they 


may be still more surprised to hear that those in the gallery | 


. . . ! 
are but a small portion of what the city can produce. | 


The Maryland Academy has now a local habitation as well | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOT 


| His firm intention never to believe 
| 
| 
! 


in a) Of gems and gold, while in her plaited hair 


\| 
| 


ED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 











should have impressed indelibly on his mind, the important | Nassau street, New York, propposes to publish by subsenip. 
truth, that by the advice and aid of the skillful dentist, no) 
teeth after the second dentition need ever be lost—that as in 





| dine, a romance of real life,” “St. John’s eve, a fairy tale,” 


texture, they are the most compact and indestructible part of|| “Lancaster, a national poem,” “songs,” “odes” and “fogi- 


— | judicious dentist.” 


And thus discourseth the dental muse:— 


And here, fair readers! let the poet’s word 
Be credited for once, when he declares 


So base a slander, as that ye esteem 

The teeth of little worth. Shall woman wear 
Rich jewels, and array herself in robes 

Of damask silk; bear pendants in her ear 


And on her fingers sparkling diamonds shine, 
And yet neglect her chain of dentals pearls 
Worth more than all the jewels in the world! 


| 


When Colombrosia, in an evil hour 

By accident untoward, lost a tooth, 

From underneath her cherry colour’d lip, 

And tears of sorrow dew’d her cheeks of snow, 
1 felt sincere compassion for her grief, 

And told her so. And when Philosophine 
The victim of disease, and remedies 

More hostile still tu life, surviv’d to mourn 
The loss of half her tecth, I sorrow’d too. 

But will waste his sympathetic tears 

In vain compassion tor Malisabcl, 

Who scorn’d advice, and sneer’d at dentistry, 
And vow'd she’d sooner sucrifice her teeth 
And live on porridge, than subject herself 

To inconvenience, labor, and expense 

To keep them healthy, clean and beautiful. 
Now, they are black with tartar and gangrene, 
j Crumbled and crumbling, all but two or three 
| Which still retain their whiteness but to cause 
The rest to look more hideous in decay. 

The toothache, fiend insatiate, visits her, 

From day to day more constant than her friends, 
And when at night she covets baliny rest, 


| 


| 
| 





as u name, and it is hoped that the inhabitants of Baltimore | 
city, will so tar sustain the eflort that has been made to en- | 


courage a taste for the Arts, as to cnable the members of’ | 


the present iastitution, to put up extensive bnildings and es. | 





tablish permanently, their gallery of paintings, statuary ete. | 
We have read the charter of the Academy and find it a pube | 
lic measure, no man nor sct of men can be benefitted by its | 
success; the means that may be collected, are in all cases to! 
be expended for the extension of the concern, the more money | 
there“ re, that may be obtained, the greater wall be the collee- || 
tion of specimens of the Arts to exhibit, and the revenue aris-|t 
ing from every source will be applicd to the increase and im- i 
provement of Academy. \ 


y J E : iH 
The gallery, for the present is inthe upper part of the | 
building No. 177 Market street, between Chirles and Hanv- || 
ver streets. The announcement we presume will be made in|, 
the daily papers of the time when the gallery will be opencd, 


Denta nyceta, a poem on the health and preservation of 
the teeth, By Solyman-Brown, A. M., author of Dentologia §ec., 
New York. 


The author of this work, has departed from the usnal 


i| 
{ 
| 
Publisned for the proprictors. 
| 
course pursued, by those engaged in the different branches of | 
the healing art, of communicating advice to their patients. 
He writes like a practical Denti-t, and having no doubt ex- 
perienced the greatest of all dilicultics attendant upon the 
proffession, namely, that of inducing his patrons to follow 
directions, the preparation fer which, may have occupied 
years of unxiety and solicitude. Wearicd ovt perhaps, with 
the manner in which his prose has been treated, and the 
prose of a Doctor! only think—a preseription, the most ters 
rible thing that may be found in langoage, written and une 
written,—he hes courted the assistance of the muses, and bee 
sought mm omeiting strains, first, the “haty Inspirers of his 
song,” 
° And then the coarser subjects of his eare ! 
To shun the tooth ache us they would a bear, f 
_ = -* °° mera . > TT 43 . 

Surely the winning adveeacy of the poet will sueceed, even | 
if the sterner commands of the Deutist «il, and when he (the | 
poet) addresses the softer, better feelings of the heart, he! 
must | 

“Reccive sweet approbation clad in smiles,” 
‘ F \ 

Thus speaks the dentist:— 
“If these are facts which cannot be disproved, the impor- i 
tance of Dentistry asa distinct branch of science, will appear l 
obvious to all. Unless the teeth are preseved in a sound cone i 
dition, ill health is almost sure te 
quence, and a lie of pain and sutforing will be. the penalty || 
for their neghct. Every person, therevore should cousult a 
ecientific dentist regulaily, at stated intervals, and every your 





And locks her door to keep intrusion out, 

The monster comes, a mighty incumbus, 

Worse than the nightmare, to her sleepless couch, 
And bathes his puisoned arrows in her tears! 


But Claroma, more favor'’d than the rest, 
And ever mindful of the laws of health, 
Shall be a pattern for Columbia’s fair. 
Ob-erve her perfect neatness in attire, 

And purity of habit. Not the fawn 

Or light g.zelle is sweeter, when at break 
OF carly dawn, apon the mountain’s brow 
They snuff the fragrant breezes of the morn. 
Her tood is simple and her faw’rite drink | 
The same pure clement that forms the dew, 

And gives the diamond all its brillianey. 

Her frequent exercise in open air 

Or, mid tt) ¢ duties of domestic life, 

Not dcemed by her debusine, gives her cheek 
The mellow lastre of the velvet peach 

Bright erimsoned in the sun:—ond then her teeth, 
As white as “snonument.] alibaster,” 

Or the pearls which Anthony adinir’d 

In Cleopatra’s bracelet, indicate 

The rival pureness of her noble mind. 





Ping-stpe Epveatton, by the author of Peter Parley’s Tales: 


—New York, BL G. Rantingdoa.—Through the politeness |) 


: : : i | 
of Samuel Colinun, of 141 Nassau street, New York, we: 


It will be 
published and ready for delivery about the twelfth of Septem- 


have had the pleasure of examining this work. 
ber. ‘The author of this work, st:rts oat with the proposi-, 
tian, that “san comes inte existence marked by his creator 
as the subject of a peculiar design, which is, that he shall 
With 


this view he addresses hin a series of execilent papers, 


reach the periection of his boing through edacation.” 


which if read and attended to properly, ean hardly fail to ef- 
fect an improvement in his moral as well as intellectual con- | 
dition. 

The work may be had of the principal book-sellers of this 
city. 

Tur Lapy’s Amarawrn, a journal of tales, historical and 
Pub 
lished every other Saturday, by J. Forr, 274 Market street, 
Philadelphia: 

Four na» bers of this neat periodical have been handed to: 
us by Mr. Elarrison. 


biographic+l sketches, poetry and general literature. 


Ve have examined them, and find 
their contents to be of a highly interesting character. The 
work is to be embellished with engravings, and will form a. 
handsome volume, as it is published in a form suitable for! 


be the necessary | POST : > “7 : ee 
tie necessary conse- || binding. Price $1 25 per annum—Wnm. N. Harrison, Lite- 


rary rooms, 23 North Gay strcet. | 


Rurvs Dawes’ Porms.—Mr. S. Colman publisher, No. 141! 


he celebrates, but almost the whole world beside. 


jtumults, .s the 


human organization,—so will they in reality prove to be, if|| tive pieces.” The poems of Mr. Dawes will compare with 


timely submitted to the treatment of the experienced and hose of any poet of the age, and he deserves encourage. 


|ment at the hands of his countrymen. We wish him gyc. 
cess, and will receive subscribers at our office, 


| 

| Sarai 
| REVIEW, 
| Original. 
| 
| 


Clement Falconer, or the memoirs of a Young Whig, in 
2 Vols.—Baltimore, N. Hickman, 1838.—The waywardness 
of American literature, and the very indefinite character jt 
bears, may in a great degree, be attributed to the youth and 
indiscretion of such as prepare and present their offerings 
, upon its altars, The choice of his subject, is not the least 
‘important of an author’s considerations, for upon it hangs 
| the probability of the permanert interest, which he wishes to 
_bespeak for his effort, or the ephemeral popularity that passes 
| away like the early cloud and the morning dew, which every 
| sensible anthor would endeavor to avoid. A fine plot, formed 
‘upon a subject of general and permanent interest, will main. 
|tain its character and precedence, while that established upon 
‘some popular excitement, will pass to oblivion with the un. 
| stable occasion that gave it existence. 
Scarcely any one expects the writings of Boz to outlive 
‘the day that gives them to the public; they are read, laughed 
| over, and thrown aside, and while the works of Walter Scott 
, will continue to be published and republished through years 
|to come; while they shall be circulated in thousands of co. 
/pies, and remain as works of constant reference, the Pick. 
wick Papers, Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, together 
with many of the writings of the eclebrated and cclebrating 
| Captain Marryatt, may hardly have a name or a place among 
,books. We refer to those forcign works because they happea 
to suit our purpose better than any thing of American pro 
‘duction that we now think of, and ifsot written, they have 
/been republished in our country, and the latter most extrava- 
-gantly circulated in every dircction. 

Walter Scott, has given immortality to traditionary le- 
'gends, which were intimately connested with the private 
| history of individuals and locations, and having used the 
| style, and even the very for:ns of specch in .vhich they were 






|| delivered, he has embodied what might be termed the ro. 


mance of real history, and his lubors will be appreciuted by 
the distant generations, not only of the lochs and mountains 
The case 
with Boz and Marryatt are very different, they have endeavor- 
ed to strike upoa some style that would “have a run,” as the 
book sellers say, and good, bad or indifferent, the chapters 
must follow each other in succession, and with a deal that is 
wearisome and dull, they have intermingled a few “quaint 
notions,” for which the world pays, more in time than in 
money, and, what with “monthly parts” and “cheap editions” 
may be gathered, the publisher and the author exults over a 
harvest, which may doubtless remain when the things pub- 
lished have gone to the shades. 

It is natural envugh in an author, that he should select as 
the subject of his meditati-e hours, something which had 
already a measure of interest in the public mind: thus a 
thrilling disaster,—a public calamity is frequently seized 
upon and celebrated, and has “its run” as nature and cireum- 
may Political excitement, too, which 

ya monent the community, and then gives place 


stances determine, 
ugitates 
to soine nev scheme of agitation, furnishes theines for the 
pencil and the pen, and what may have been mere whim is 
dignified i.to fi-torie 1 representation. 

Thet ‘Lt who seizes upon incidents furnished by party 
themes he means to immortalize, or upon 


which | as to climb to immortality, treads upon danget- 


Foaus ground, aud the most he may expect is but half success, 
i forthe paty to which he may be opposed, will oppose him 


and his work, and he may even expect to be abused without 
merey if he should offend one party by painteng in such 
col rs as will show oif another. 

The author of the “Partizan Leader” a work of the merest 
fiction, published some time since, indulged in doctrines of a 
politic! character, which at the present diy he might _ 
bly ‘las to own. Sueh are the changes that occur in poli- 
tical enterprize, that what may seem plausible one day, may 
be regarded as the most reprehensible the next, and the few 
friends that the odious sentiments proclaimed by disunionists 
could boast of in former times, have renented of their folly 


| and would consent to the offering of their own blood, rather 


‘than that one’star should be plucked from the banner of the 





|tion the poems of Rutus Dawes, Esq., comprising “Geral, 
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“upon which they have long gazed with patriotic admira- 
tion. Under circumstances of political excitement, Sidney 
wrote his “Partizan Leader” and if his senses have rcturaed 
to him, he has no doubt regretted his rashness and fully. 
When we took up the work under review, and read the 
title “Clement Falconer or the Memoirs of a Young Whig, 
we were much afraid that the author had conceived the idea 
of setting forth certain doctrines under the guise of fictitious 
narrative, and we felt half inclined to lay the book aside 


free, 


without looking into its chapters. Upon second thought | 


however, we took it up and read it through, and we here re- 
cord our utter and welcome disappointment. 
weaving a web of political party sentiments with the flowers 
of romance, the author has delineated occurrences which 


it is quite likely have taken place, and instead of making) 
his hero a faultless character, almost immaculate, as is the | 


custom of party writers, he sends him fortn with his little 
indiscretion, and convinces you, though he lacks the prudence 
and judgment of experience and age, that he is a candid 
and amiable fellow. 


of telling it to the beloved object, either directly or indirect- 
ly, and gives up the contest while the prospect is favorable 
and every thing would urge the prosecution of his suit. 


Asa lover he is imprudent, because he teils the secret of his’! 
affection to all but the one on whom he doats; as a politician |, 


he is indiscreet, because he is desirous of trouncing every po- 
litical opponent who dares to utter a sylable against him;— 


asa statesman and diplomatist lie is inconsistent, for he de- | 
clares himself to be opposed to duelling, and yet for words || 


uttered in debate, he is challenged by three members of the 


opposing party that he has offended, accepts the invitations I 


to figit with the whole of thenm—fights with two, and ine 


tends doing so with the third, but in the second affair of | 


honor he comes off sccond best, with a ball in his side. 


There is considerable interest in the history of Clem, but! 


it does not come up to the mark entirely as a literary pro- 


duction; and we have some misgivings as regards the correct- | 
ness and propriety of delineating real characters under _ficti- |) 


tious guises. The author has in some measure trammelled 
the resources of his genius by assu:ning a political subject, 


and confining his hero to the limits of a party. 


Ina notice like the present we cannot say all we would | 


wish tosay upon the subject before us, the further pros and cons 
on either side must therefore be deferred, and to atone to the 
reader for lengthening our remarks as far as we have, we 
will give the winding up of Clem’s history, which will be 


found a well wrought and highly interesting chapter in his | 


life: 


Reduced toa mcre shadow, and as white as a sheet, our 
hero sat in his arm chair, surrounded and supported by pil 
lows. The inflammation occasioned by his wound had subst- 
ded, his fever was gone, and he was, under the auspices of a 
keen appetite, gathering strength rapidly every day. Mal- 


colm was still with him, and Hungerford gave him as much | 


of his time as he could spare from his necessary attendance 
inthe house. His uncle, who was still extremely anxious 
about his situation, was especially grieved at the crowds of 
visiters that daily flocked to his apartinents to pay hii their 
respects and inquire after his health. Seeing so many peo. 
ple, and answering so many questions, were enough, le 


thought, to vex and worry a well man into a fever, but was || 


unreasonable and outrageous in the case of one who had, as 
yet, seareely escaped from the jaws of the grave. The calls, 
however, continued until there were none left to call, when 
our hero existed in comparative quiet. 


Clein Falconer took the earliest opportunity, when he and |: 
Malcolm were alone, of inquiring into the state of his affairs! 


with Mary Hope, and was particularly informed of all that 
had been done by his friends in that behalf 

“Then you did not see her in person?” said he. 

“The thing was impossible;” said Malcolm. “Your hur 
¥as supposed to be mortal, and my attendance on you indis- 
Penisably necessary from the moment of my arrival. Hun- 


gerford and mnysclf, after mature considcration, deemed the | 


course we pursued, under all circumstances, the bes‘.”” 


“And perhaps it was;” said Clem. “She has, at all events, 


seen an expression of my feelings under my own hand, | 


Which ought to be more convincing, in regard to attach. 


ment, than any second-hand information on the subject.” 

: Malcolm made no reply, and the conversation, on this pare 
“cular topic, was continued no further. Henry had, however, 
‘ome thoughts to express in relation to himsclf, as introduce 
‘ory to which he drew from his pocket the Universe, contain 
ng the article in which Clem was charged with cowardice, 


True, he is a Whig, a decided, deter- | 
mined Whig, but when he toves, as the hero of every novel | 
must, he loves like other folks, although he has not the tact 
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which he proceeded to read aloud. Having then acquainted 
Clem with his own action thereupon, not omitting his inter- 
view with General Screamer, and the result of it, he proceed- 
ed as follows: 

“I am at length convinced of what, for some time past, 


» || I have been strongly suspicious—that my political attach. 
|,ments have been placed upon objects wholly unworthy of||when he came to put it on paper, an impracticable maze, 


||them. The very men whom I esteemed most pure and pa- 
| tirotic have proved, upon nearer inspection, to be most base 
||and corrupt. The Screamer press, to which heretofore I 
) have given my whole confidence, I find to be employed ia 





| fore, no longer a Screamer. Iam not of them, nor with 
|| them, nor will I be called by their name. 

“Stay, my friend; not so fast;” said he, seeing Clem hold 
out his hand, with a brightening countenance, as if to con- 
gratulate hima upon his change of sides. “I am not a Whig. 
| ‘To give up my own long-cherished political attachments has 
cost me a struggle almost equal to that of tearing my heart 
out—a struggle of which no man can form any adequate 
conception who has not tried it, and I cannot, without long 
examination and deliberate approval, bring myself to respcet 
|the principles and, more especially, the men of your party 
I have been too long in the habit of speaking, thinking, and 
writing of your man, Harry Percy, as a mercenary intriguer 
to regard him now as an honest man. Upon this subject, 
however, there is one thing which I must insist upon, and 
that is, that I am to be let alone. To be questioned and 


| catechised, from time to time, as to the state of my feelings 


und opinions in reference especially to these matters is what 
I cannot submit to. I must, therefore, be left unconditionally 
to myself” 

“I always knew, Malcolm,” said Clem, “that you only 
needed a view with your own eyes of the character of those 
with whom you were politically associated to sever you from 


them forever, and [ am too much rejoiced that you have had 
that view, followed, as it has been, by the convictions I al- 
ways anticipated, to stipulate with you for any limitations or 
Your wishes shall be a law to me.” 
The subjcet was here permitted to drop, and as we shall 
have no other opportunity of recurring to it, it may be here 
|| mentioned, that, in one month after this conversation, Mal- 


conditions whatever. 


colm was an avowed, a confirmed, and most zealous Whig, 
expressing, as in truth he felt, the most unbounded confidence 
inthe patriotism and public worth of Henry Percy. 

Clem Falconer was now sufficiently convilescent to war- 
Malcolm, therefore, returned to 
Baltimore, and Colonel Hungerford, who had taken Mr. 
Adrian Falconer under his particular care and protection, 


rant his being left alone. 


earrying him daily to the Capitol, and securing the best scats 
for hearing the debates, and introducing him, between tines, 


to all the lions of the place, communicated to the old gcutle- 


man one day, after the adjournment of the House, aud as | 


they walked arm in arm in the direction of Gadsby’s, the 
whole of Clem’s chapter of love, with all of which the rea- 
‘der is already acquainted. This little history was given in 


the strictest confidence, as a secret not to be mentioned on 


any account; but Mr. Fuleoner, conceiving that whatever 
w:s known to Clem and also known to hi:mseli was, as be- 


tween themselves, no secret, proceeded directly to his nephew, | 


as soon as he could disengage himself from tie worthy Col. 
and thus disburthened his mind of the subject. 
“Clem, 1 know it all. Coloncl Hungerford has told me the 
(| whule story about you and Mary Hope.” 
hesitating as to what he should say, his uncle continued:— 
“You have not acted handsomely with the poor dear child. 
But, Clem, my son, it was not your fault. 
| or indeeision, or some cursed thing (the old gentieman scl- 
I it 
myself, and lost the sweetest woman that my eyes ever he- 
held, Wer name was Maria—but I told you the story, my 
It was the great error of my life, Clem, and one which, 


dom swore) that runs in our blood. was affected with 


son. 


if you have any respect for my opinion, you will be caretul 
to avoid. Before I proceed further, however, I demand your 
candid and: honest answer to one question—do you sincerely 


And as Clem was! 


It was diffidence | 





| In reference to the propriety and fitness of the course thus 
| recommended, Clem agreed with his uncle, and promise’ to 
|do as he requested; but promising, as he could not help 
‘thinking, was a much easier matter, in some cases, than per- 
| forming. And so it turned out in this case; for that which, 
jas it was stated by his uncle, appeared vo simple, seemed, 


| without either beginning or end. At least he found it a point 
leqaally embarrassing when to begin, or what to say, or when 
ito stop. Five successive attempts: were made ere he could 
produce a letter which, in his own judgment, was at all 


Instead of the daily dissemination of scurrillity and lies. I am, there-|| worthy the subject or the occasion. The patience of the old 


gentleman, who, after Clem had taken pen in hand, became 
more and more anxious to see what he would say, was, by 
the time the epistle was finally completed, well nigh worn 
out. When it was at length handed to him, however, he put 
on his spectacles, took a seat by the window, read it atten- 
'tivcly from beginning to end, and pronounced it “very good.” 

“And now, ny son,” said Mr. Falconer, as he folded up 
| the letter and put it in his pocket, “to prove to you how much 
in earnest I am in this business, I will put this letter myself 
‘into the hands of Mary Hope. In the conrse of next week 
,you will be able to travel, when you can come on by easy 
{stages, and join me in Philadelphia. I already look upon 
‘her as my own daughter, and before the lapse of another 
|week I hope to have her sitting at-my side, and talking to 
‘me as to her own parent.” 
| There was such an air of quiet firmness about the old gen- 
|tleman as he spoke these things, as one whose mind was 
'made up, that Clem did not gain say a word he uttered, 
thongh he feared that something might go wrong, and the 
intentions of his kind relative, together with his own hopes, 
be again crossed or defeated. 

With such paternal intentions Mr. Falconer departed the 
next morning for Philadelphia, and having in good condition, 


and in the appointe] course of steamers and stage-coaches,’ 
arrived there, he delayed at his lodgings just long enough, to 
be dressed, shaved and well brushed, when he sallied forth 
with a servant to lead the way and point out to him the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hope. Finding that gentleman alone in his 
‘parlor, he announced himself as Mr. Adrian Falconer, of 
Maryland, and was thereupon welcomed with the kind cor- 
diality of an old friend. Being seated, Mr. Falconer, while 
conversing with Mr. Hope, kept his eyes upon the door, as if 
he expected some one to enter; nor did he remain long in 
this expectation, before there glided into the room, a being 
so bright and beautiful, that earth seemed not her proper 





sphere. 
“My danghter, sir.” said Mr. Hope. “Mary, Mr. Falcon- 
er.” Bewildered, surprised and greatly delighted, Mr. Fal 


| cover immediately rose, and taking her hand, “This letter 
If after you have read it, 
| you will permit me to converse with you on the subject of 
If you wish other- 


my dear,” he said, “is for you. 
+] ’ d 





its contents, [ shall be much pleased. 
| wise, it shall be as you say.” 
| Daring the time oceupied by these remarks, the eyes of 
| Mary Hope rested upon the carpet; the color rose to her 
| cheek, mounted to ber ‘orehead, and then her countenance 
| cleared up, like tle summer sky upon which the light clouds 
Having reccived the letter, 
Mary Hope, without making a remark, left the room, 


| leave no trac: of their existence. 


| 


| 


| affections, the eortle of Clem Falconer left nothing unsaid 
t ftustidious could desire, and although Mary 
it ought to be, and should be satisfactory, 
yet that if would be time enough for her to say so, when the 

pocared in person, to verify by his acts the 
written declarations; and in this view of the 


As an explanation, an apology and a warm tender of his 
i which the wn 
determined tliat 
Hou. Gentleman 
sincerity of bi 


| 
| Case she was end 


ivoring to arrange in her own mind, what 
she should sav ‘6 fhe unele, when Julict Bingham ...ost op. 
| portanely made fer appearance. And after being informed 
‘that the tidy, of. .:shioned gentleman below. stairs, wae 
Clem Faleonei’s uacle, and after reae’'rg the letter of which 
} he was the bearcr, and after understanding Mary’s wishes in 
regard to the sine, whieh, for a wonder, she neither ridiculed 
“nor disputed, aud «iter barely remarking, “well, Mary, I 


love this lady?” f will talk to the old geutleman for you,” she descended with 
| Clem, though unprepared for so free a canvass of this par- ‘Mary Hope to the parlor. 


f ticular subject, had no difficulty in answering promptly—*I 


| do, sir.” 


i 


explanation of your unhandsie behaviour, which wili bh 


\:best done by stating the Guod’s truth, and nothing tore. 
| Then beg her forgiveness in a style becoming a gentleman 
land a man of honor, and finally give her to understand that, 





“Then, sir,” continued the old gentleman, “you have but |, friend, and in t 
one course to pursue. Write to her at once. Make a tull jgether on the sofia, conversing as familiarly as if they had 





Mr. Falconer rose and advanced to meet the ladies as they 
took Mury’s hand and was presented to her 
ie brict space he and Juliet were seated tre 


‘entered, again 


| been sntimate for years, She gave him a full and particular 
! warrative of ihe first meeting and subsequent acquaintance of 
‘Clem Falconer ind Mary Hope at the Springs, and of his 
_ subsequent visit to Piiladelphia—told how things were verg- 


as soon as your health will possibly permit, you will in per- jing to @ fair understanding between them=-how it was, 


son wait upon her, and Jay your hopes at her fcet.” 


thwarted by the machinations of George Robmson—and whe 
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——— ——" - ‘ j sa i é - a, — 
she had managed to unravel the whole mystery that overhung || Religion has not unfrequently lost her pure and bengin influ- AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 
Clem’s conduct and explained it to Mary. oall which, the ence by needlessly eh hittin herself against all those personal | It was observed that a certain cove 
: st interest, which mani- accomplishments, which, though not the first, constitute one | yitod any one to dine 
:s p : . A x f } 
of the appropriate and important dutics or the female sex. wag, 


tous rich man never fis 
old gentleman listened with the deep: o dine with him. ‘Vil lay a wager,’ said 
fested itsclf by frequent interjectional expletives, denoting sur- |) of ithe 3 . hasonetie : ‘I get an invitation from him’ The wager be 
other feeling You may discover a neatness and taste io the mind of a cepted, he goes the next day to the rich man’s house, about 

i< . * © litt y B. H r4 ae 
predominated. | praiseworthy woman, be her condition in life ever so humble. ‘the time he was to dine, and tells the servant he than 


“And now.” continued Julict, “I think when he comes, all | You shall see them enterwoven with her thoughts, — | with his master immediately, for he can save him a thousand 
will be right; but the better way is to leave them to make || sions, and conduct, and giving a cast to every thing she is and | pounds. 
their _— sean as.” | every thing she does. Her manners will partake largely of | 

ir own explanations. 


eo | ‘Sir, said the servant to his inaster, there is a th tea 
i ,, the ellent qualities in eve sspect be the ema-) EEE 

“Certainly;” said Mr. Falconer. “That is what I intend to | these excellent qualities, and in every respect || great hurry to speak with you, who sayes he can save you g 
do. But Mary must not in the meantime regard me as a 


| nation of a neat and polished mind, and a well cultivated and ! thousand pounds.’ (Out came the senatee) 
stranger.” _ benevolent heart. Equally removed from that affectation of] What is it you say, sir—that you can save me a thousang 
“By no means,” said Juliet. “You will be here on the | softness which is disgusttul and nauscous, and that intropidity | pounds?” 
footing of her best friend. Isn't she beautiful, Mr, Falcon- | which sets at defiance the maxims of ordinary discretion,| +Yes, sir, I can—but I see you are at dinner; I will go my. 


ing ac. 
prise or regret or indignation as one oF the 


er?” they will be modest, pleasing, and dignified, and the natural | self and dine and call again,’ var 
Tr: ' ° ° . . . . 
, i * the { slicacy which is qo 3 ae : 
“Beautiful as an angel,” said Mr. Falconer. ny eran ga ot ae “i ious delicacy | ‘O, -~. sir, come in and — dinner with me.’ ~ 
: . . | i 2th i . Si snc > 2S > 
“And as pure and gentle as she is beautiful,” said Juliet. |) 9® 8 Guardian ot temale repulalion Bg, shall be troublesome. | 
= | ‘Not at all.’ \ 





| The invitation was accepted. As soon as dinner was over _ 
. . . . ’ 

,and the family retired, ‘well, sir,’ said the man of the house 

now, sir, te our business. Pray, let me know how I am ty 


‘ » ‘ee *, : | SS 
at lens tives” anil BE. Patownee. i| From the Maine Wesleyan Journal. 
“I only wish I were a man,” said Juliet, who had now | RELIGION 
° “ ; ; H N. 
obeyed the restraints of serious conversation, quite as Jong as | a 
her nature could sustain the task—I wish I were a man, I | Ou? brighter than the diadem 


‘ " 4 | Around the monareii’s brow l Sanu mm ’ 
would court her myself, and cut Mr. Clem out for his pains.” | Ava fairar than she pn te catia, | yr —— an 
° | "i ‘ , . 7: ; 
“You wouldn’t be so unkind to Clem, I hope,” said the old niall eenaitcdlnn, | iy, sir, said the other, I hear you have a daughter to 


. = 5 | dis i j * « ’ 
gentleman, who in the surprise of the moment hardly knew | dispose of in marriage.’ ‘I have. 


¥ * raj , | ‘ , ; H = 

what to say. i gp peers 0 arian hue, iy —_ you intend to portion her with ten thousand 

. ; . ” = Bi uw 1} Llorivus tii igs ehoy y if pounc x 
“I should like to be a man any how, said Julict. They Aad purer than the deep'ning blue, | sh@oxo2 

have no care on their hands—They sit round their table at That evening shadow throw— i ke ‘ : 
» : . : : co | hv 8 . ” 

the hotel—drink their wine—smoke their cigars—sing their } 1y, then, sir, let me have her, and I will take her for 

The music of her changeless lyre, || nine thousand.’ 


songs—go when they please—come when they please; while | 
ss be ing i ine, making pies and | : 

we poor women mus: be moping at home, making | I hah vob cgeiiageinen Ogee, 
darning old stockings, I can’t tell bow I came to be a wo- As roll revolving y: ars. 
man. There must have been some mistake avout it. Mary, 
I leave Mr. Falconer under your care. Good bye!” And | 

. . 7 . P Is like the soitened ray, 
with the abruptness peculiar to her, Julict left the room. Bnet ase aay 

z : : ‘ | That unges with a lovely glow, 
Mr. Falconer’s usual course of procecding after the first } Sepdatydened te. 


{s echo’d from the spheres, | ‘The master of the house rose in a passion and turned him 


{| out of doors. 


| — 











The light upon her radiant brow, CHILDREN AND APOLOGIES 


| 
| 
| a , ‘ 

| The New York Sun has an excellent chapter on sundry 
matters and things pertaining to domestic life, trom which 


| 
| we extract the foliowing: 





day of his appearance in Philadelphia, was, to breakfast at | 
the tavern, then repair to Mr. Mope’s, remain there the whole | “By the way—of children. The little unsophisticated 
d dine and ‘ith the family, and ret about ten or | Each tear—is all ber own; | ; si 

ay, dine and sup with the family, and return * ya ; Ankeny Weewind it tii, || rogues are sad marplots.—Let but the slightest variation be 
later to his lodgings. Mary, won by the simplicity and A sunbeam through the tomb— |made in compliment to a visiter, and the little rascals are 
warmth of his charactar, would sit by him, put her hand in 
his, lean upon his shoulder and talk to him of all manner of 
subjects, for whole hours tog: ther. i lof wine; you said I should have some when Mr. A. was 

At length, after things had continued thus, something less | |here.’ They cannot play the hypocrite. They have not 
than a fortnight, the old gentleman failed at his usual hour | | learned the tricks of the world, and will, in spite of all cau. 
to appear. ‘There was one fiowever who did appear, and that || A lamp to guide our weary feet, i tion, let the cat out of the bag. Oh, in our hearts, as Bul- 


’ } When desert paths are trod: | . 
was Clem Falconer. \{ || wer says , — ee 5 
i ceeiias aad anh set, || wer says, how often have we been delighted to see them thus 


Each beauteous tint—each balmy breath, | 


| sure to expose it. ‘Oh, ma! what makes you put on the nice 
A star, where other s'ars are dim, lates int Sef 

| plates—or, what is in that pretty bottle—or, give me a glass 
A tlower where others fade; E ‘ P y = g 
From storms a kindly covering, 


From heat a couling shade. 


Mary was in the parlor when he entered. The door was } Aud beer wnho Our deed: winy, i shame their parents. 
closed after him by Mrs. Ludlow. What passed at this inter- } ——— | “Avery common way of betraying shame at economy is 
. be i ‘ {} : : . 
view it is not for usto say. There are secrets, too sacred | KNOWLEDGE || thrusting ten thousand apologies down the throat of a guest 
even for the privile ges of authors. ae 4 "Tis eildnight:—round the lamp which o'er ; with his dinner. This thing is poor, and that is bad—this 
If the reader will allow one month to clapse in his imagi- The chamber sheds the lonely beam, underdone and that overdone—this too fresh, and that too 
nation, we will, in return fur his courtesy, inform him what | Is wildly spread the varied lore staie. The poor guest is on thorns during whole sitting, and 
then happened. Mr. Adrian Faleoner sat in the arm-chair ‘ Which Sends in youth thee Severich deeam— | compelled to exhaust his vocabularly of commendations, in ot- 
The dream, the thirst, the wide desire, 





in this same parlor of Mr. Hope's, rubbing his hands at one | | der to show his hostess that he is perfectly satified. As you 


Delirious, yet divine—to know— 





moment, and the next thrusting them into his pockets, Around to roam, above aspire, || valne your good digestion, never dine twice where they flank Vi 
while his eyes roved from object to object, and his manly | And drink the breath of heaven below!— il every dish with apologies, and endeavor to persuade you that ish ¢ 
features were expanded with an everlasting simile. Clem | yes apenas eens nee, the food provided for the family is not fit for thé pigs to eat.” you’ 
Falconer stood in the middle of the room in quict converse | csi ere angpnaiennenoik tg ————— ness 


And bear hefore the kindling eye, j = Ss 


with Henry Malcolm, whose fingers were unconsciously | In man, the darkest aust of all. H FIRST REMOVING FROM HOME. Ye 




















laying with the white favor at his button hoie. On the sofa, | } . lar 0 
api) a ; ee Alas! what boots the midnight oil— | Behold a youth removing from home, to go to school, to 
with the father on the one side, and Julict and her cousin | ioe : oe | : : ‘ and s 
: : ; | The madness of the strugghiag mind? ‘learn a business, or travel. See: he departs. The fond mo : 
Ludlow on the other, sat the bride. The ccremony was just isi; iin eae SiGne: aol wan Oke Gott | A oe ; heart 
. ; . Me Pepe. e seasihes j| ther views hin from the window, and turns away—to weep. 
performed. Tell me, reader, 1s there one object in all this Which ouly leave us doubly blind! | ; ss t f shad 
. - . . ‘ ' Wiaat le: am apes i) The father accompanies him to a distance, and having left : 
fair world, more touchingly interesting, than a young and vat learn we from the past—the same are } “The God which fed me all claim 
™ cys : . . | ‘ourse of glory, 2 Fi hk : Phi, looks Duck again and prays “ihe God which iec 
beautiful bride? How delightful and endearing to a man of | a SONS IS Pn, es a a a ig : ed, te 
encrous ch ter is t! ct : liatel ‘i hi } T asked the future—and there came my live-long unto this day, the angel which redeemed 
ous character is the scason iinmediately succeeding his | LEE sia : 3 sels , é name 
g ; : ag a ‘ = ; No voice from tts unfathomed womb. lime frota evil, bless the lad.’ Thoug1 in such circumstances 
marriage—when the prize is just won, and his whole time is The sun was silent and the wave; | 4 as ig ? . Al 
‘ - ‘ : $ 4 ne : ; li he still enzrosscs aifection and solitude, he is no longer im- 
| P . athe | > ’ ° 
occupied in counting over his treasure. When the fresh Phe air replied but with a breath; Sl a ia aii bi : — eet sons bits who 
: ‘ sg an din eek heeray ately under the notice of parents, ley have giv 
fountains of her love ate opened, and the seerets of her heart, , es Settle wes Sead tad Canes the Geewe | : ee ee y agree entes 
: Z 4 } Arose the eternal answer—Death! | nstruction, they can maintain a correspondence by writings 
long locked up in her own bosom, are in soft accents poured x ‘ . you | 
4 . . 4 ‘ eg) , | but they are no longer near him; and he may fall into mix : 
into his ear. We have been a denizen of this world until And this was all; we need no sage ; cds aya : : : k ~ 
our hairs are gray, and if there be any thing in it parer, or | ‘To teach us Nature’s only truth takes which will decide his condition, before they can know man 
ay e any c e : f E . : , ‘ 
brighter, or holier than this, we are yet t 1 arn : ‘ it is, ‘| Oh, fools! o’er Wisdom’s idie page | the danger on offer adviec. To such a youth God says, “wilt aleep 
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ea . . ) z , Lo waste the hours of golden Youth! |thou not from this time, ery unto me, My Father thou art 
or where to be found. | In Science wildly do we seek, he : Bee ee I 
What only withering years should bring the guide of my youth?” —Jay’s address to youth. indif 
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In a female, particularly, well deserve the name of virtues, | Even now my wondering eyes survey Cicere used to say, “That it was no less an evil to be with. error 
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but without them, whatever may be her excelencies, she has | The glass of youthful glance so dear; outa friend, than to have the heavens without a sun.’ And beeai 
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Whatever a misinformed piety may judge, true piety, well To find love, faith, and hope adrzam, 


stormed, is the nurse of every personal and social virtue. And turn from dark despair to Heaven! Religion is the best armor in the world, but the worst cloak. fy 





